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Tom Sawyer and Don Quixote 


George Santayana 


Some months ago, when I confessed that I 
had never read any of Mark Twain’s princi- 
pal books but knew only The Jumping Frog 
and other “funny stories” drawn from his 
writings, Mr. Cyril Clemens kindly sent me 
a copy of Huckleberry Finn for my better 
enlightenment. And I had not read far in 
that book when a vague sense came over me 
that the ghost of Don Quixote stalked in the 
background. This feeling took definite shape 
when Tom Sawyer entered the scene and took 
the lead in planning the rescue of the old 
fugitive slave that Huck was concealing: for 
this was a difficult, dangerous, secret adven- 
ture freely undertaken at the call of Tom’s 
native courage and the cry of the appressed 
—a mission undertaken, too, without the 
ordinary selfish interest, since the victim 
was no lovely princess ready to fall into her 
rescuer’s arms but an old Negro trying to 
escape captivity. There had been the same 
disinterestedness in Don Quixote and the 
same romantic lead of the imagination, over- 
ruling legality and convention, as well as 
common sense, in the name of the inner man, 
heroically autonomous. 


This, in Mark Twain’s young heroes, is 
chiefly boyish play and love of mischief; yet 
in the case of Tom Sawyer it goes with a 
curious respect for superstitious prescrip- 
tions and ceremonies, often involving vigils 
and labours of the most exacting kind, with 
pain and wounds cheerfully accepted. All 
this, at least in the romances that had turned 
Don Quixote’s head, contained a mixture of 
belief in witchcraft and magic, with some- 
thing of Christian penance and martyrdom. 
This mixture was essential to chivalry which 
united the principle of honour, essentially 
the voice of the inner man, romantic, person- 
al, and independent, with the principle of 
charity, bound to relieve all suffering, and 
to protect’ innocence against corruption, 
Now, Don Quixote, who was mad, could con- 
fuse this Christian charity with honour and 
could sally forth on his own authority to 


right wrongs everywhere. When, at the end 
of his history, Cervantes represents his hero 
to have recovered his sanity and to have con- 
fessed the folly of his imaginary knight- 
errantry, the dying man retains all his dig- 
nity ; for his sanity washes away, so to speak, 
only the mud from his armour, only the re- 
diculous claims from his generous aspira- 
tions. The Christian order, which he now 
recognizes to be alone authoritative, is, after 
all, itself, like romantic heroism, an imagined 
fulfilment of the inner man’s demands. In 
banishing casual or fantastic loves, it re- 
tains love pure and all-embracing, and in 
denying victories to ambitions it promises 


them to fidelity. 


How would this matter stand with Mark 
Twain’s two boys? When they grew up and 
dropped the remnants of their childish re- 
spect of hearsay and magic, what would 
absorb their moral allegiance? Would it be 
another supernatural world, enveloping this 
one and righting all its wrongs? Without my 
pointing to the Missouri of today to answer 
this question for me, I think there are cues 
enough in the author’s text to suggest what 
the answer should be. 


When the young Huck, for instance, con- 
siders that he may go to hell if he breaks 
the law by abetting the old slave’s flight, he 
manfully decides to save him and to damn 
his own soul, if necessary. This is character- 
istically simple and decisive. In the case of 
Tom the issue would ultimately be the same: 
namely, the supremacy of affection over law 
and convention and that of personal will over 
any ‘calculus of effects. Yet Tom Sawyer is 
more complex, more imaginative, and bolder 
than his poorer, less educated, and tenderer 
friend. There is a circumstance about his 
most elaborate and perilous adventure that 
shows us what it is that means most to him. 
Huck’s whole heart was set on letting his 
devoted friend escape from the hut where he 
was then in hiding. Tom immediately takes 
the case in hand and devises all the details 
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that must be set “right,” according to the 
rules of romantic fiction, to give the proper 
dignity to the prison and prepare the proper 
means of escape. The conspiracy becomes 
a vast undertaking; underground passages 


must be made, long fasts and long watches 


kept, and the right astrological moment 
waited for to effect the midnight flight. 
Huck and his unfortunate prisoner endure 
all this nonsense meekly and finally get away, 
hotly pursued. Tom himself, who serves as a 
rear guard, is wounded and caught by the 
pursuers. Then it appears that he knew from 
the beginning that the fugitive slave was no 
longer a slave at all, His mistress had died, 
leaving him a free man in ber will. For Tom 
it all had been private theatricals, done to 
the life by the other deluded actors and by 
his own irresistible love of making believe. 
For Tom Sawyer, young as. he was, was not 
mad like Don Quixote. He was aware of 
the futility of his stage setting and the 
serious trouble it caused. But everything, he 
said, must be done “right.” 


On another occasion, when the game was 
to find buried treasure and when, after a 
first failure, the spot where the shadows of 
a certain branch of a certain tree fell at 
midnight with a full moon was correctly dug 
up and nothing found, he exclaimed, “I can’t 
understand it. But sometimes witches inter- 
fere.” I am not sure of the author’s intention 
in this, but I seem to see the desperate jaws 
of orthodoxy here swallowing its tail. The 
poet knows he is lying, and that is his tri- 
umph, because while his subjects and instru- 
ments must be found in realities his object 
can be only the new aspect that he gives 
them for the mind. 


Even if Tom Sawyer, when he referred to 
possible witches to explain the failure of his 
magic arts, as Don Quixote did when his 
“giants” turned out to be windmills, Tom 
may have been secretly laughing at himself; 
this would have been only a first ray of 
skepticism in him. He was still a mere boy, 


as Don Quixote was still a lunatic; and other 


episodes show that, rather than not enact a 
sham dramatic scene, Tom could sacrifice 


his tenderest feelings in real life. That would 
be artistic mania, like the mania in the 
healthiest boys for sports and. athletic vic- 
tories. When, for instance, Tom, with two 
of his friends, was believed to have been 
drowned, he had crept one night into his 
aunt’s room and found her miserably sigh- 
ing and whimpering in her dreams, he actu-. 
ally bent over to kiss her and to put a mir- 
aculous end to her sorrow (which would have 
been dramatic enough) yet he suddenly drew 
back and slipped out noiselessly through the 
window; for he remembered that the next. 
morning there was to be a funeral service in. 
the church, before the whole assembled town, 
for himself and his two friends, and the 
image of the three boys running up the 
middle aisle, just when. the. minister had 
begun to whine his most tearful and ominous. 
prayer for their improbable salvation, was’ 
far too great a sight to be missed. Mark 
Twain himself could not afford to miss it. 


In the early chapters of Huckleberry Finn 
we find cruder types of burlesque, farce, and 
false impersonations by professional swind- 
lers, who in spite of being at times exposed 
to popular vengeance, seem to pass muster 
as loose adventurers living on their’ wits. 
The good characters seem to live with them 
and almost to connive with them as a matter 
of course, It is true that these good charac-. 
ters are also irregular and expert in pilfer- 
ing and fraud, but the two best are simply 
truant boys, and the general texture of life 
at that time on the lower Mississippi: could 
still be at once virtuous and lawless. Yet to 
be lawless and proudly virtuous properly 
belongs to the pose of romance. The more 
deeply rooted any impulse or sentiment lies 
in the psyche the purer virtue it then seems. 
to possess. Is this a romantic illusion, and 
egotistical, or is it a divine revelation? 


The deepest impulse or sentiment in our 
two boys, that which in both of them ulti- 
mately wins in any moral conflict, is kind- 
ness, humanity, readiness to lend a helping’ 
hand to anyone in trouble, no matter how 
degraded the creature may be. This is par- 
ticularly clear in Huck, who, indeed, is him- 
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self at first a little ragamuffin, actually pre- 
ferring old duds, exposure, bare feet, and a 
bite of anything to any sort of comfort or 
constraint. No wonder that he should have 
no scruples about the company he keeps and 
the means he resorts to in his difficulties. 
Yet the friends he sticks to, like the poor 
fugitive slave, are good friends, and he serves 
them devotedly. The outcast appeal to him 
irresistibly, yet so do the good, by whom he 
in turn is accepted and with whom ke really 
belonged. 


In the case of Tom, the victory of pure 
kindness is more difficult. Love of forms, of 
rules, of making a sensation, has to be sub- 
ordinated. But in the final adventure he 
saves the innocent and exposes the villain in 
a trial for murder, and this in spite of a 
ceremonial oath that he has sworn with Huck 
never to reveal the secret passage which had 
led him to the scene of the tragedy: but the 
‘defense of justice was a more sacred obliga- 
-tion of his chivalry. And, after all, it would 


have been impossible for him to produce a 


greater sensation or become more decidedly 
the hero of the whole town and of the sweet- 
est girl in it than by giving sensational evi- 
dence at the last moment of the trial. In 
short, the test of loyalty, when it came, 
brought Tom Sawyer to the side of public 
duty and common sense, yet without sacri- 
ficing his histrionic passion. His play-acting 


‘had always been accompanied by a wink, 


visible or suppressed, so that we may imagine 
him in his maturity to have become a lead- 
ing citizen, with only a taste for romantic 
literature. The problem of artificial mad- 
ness would not be solved in him quite as in 
Don Quixote because the root of fantasies in 
Tom had been only adolescence, not, as in 
Don Quixote, a settled vital demand for the 
supremacy of the spirit. 


Was not moral balance in Mark Twain 
himself rather of Tom’s kind: youthful 
mockery overcome by kindness and skepti- 
cism forgotten in the relish of wit? 


_ Admirals Nimitz and Halsey on Mark Twain 


These fine tributes were written for, and read, at the Annual Mark Twain Birthday Ban- 
quet held in St. Louis, November 30th, 1951. 


The name “Mark Twain” recalls to men 
of my generation, the delight he brought to 
us in his wonderful stories of typical Ameri- 
can boys. His name, to a sailor, has a special 
significance, not too well understood by the 
layman. In our troubled world today we need 
more of the delightful humor and philosophy 
of Mark Twain. Particularly, we need the 
character building qualities, he so delight- 
fully preached to the American youth. On 
this occasion of the Mark Twain Birthday 
Banquet, we should all reverance the memory 
of a great American citizen, humorist and 


-writer. ‘May the ideals that he inspired be 


ever a stimulus to the hope of mankind, our 
own American youths. 

W. F. Halsey 

Fleet Admiral, USN. 


I want you to know that when I was a 
young boy Mark Twain was my favorite au- 
thor—and perhaps the only author I would 
read willingly and for pleasure. His Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn were my 
library, to which was added later The Prince 
and the Pauper. I am sure that his memory 
will be kept alive forever by our boys. 


Chester W. Nimitz 
Fleet Admiral, USN 
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Was Mark Twain Influenced by the Prolog to 
“Don Quixote” 


Sister Mary Teresa Roades, S.C.L., M.A. 


Contrary to the opinion of some who do 
not know and admire Mark Twain, abundant 
evidence exists of his familiarity with and 
admiration of Cervantes’ famous novel. In a 
personal letter to the writer, Mrs. Clara 
Clemens Samossaud, Twain’s daughter, 
says, “Don Quixote he read, of course, many 
times in English translation,” and Mark 
Twain speaks of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza as of characters with whom he is well 
acquainted: (1) in A Horse’s Tale, Thorn- 
dike and Antonio are discussing the weather, 
and Antonio claims it is Andalusian: 


“*Andalusian and Oregonian, Antonio! 
Put it that way and you have my vote. 
Being a native up there, I know. You, 
being Andalusian born...’ 


“Can speak with authority for that 
patch of paradise? Well, I can. Like 
the Don. Like Sancho.’ ” 


(2) In a home letter, Twain refers to a 
week in Spain, “The country is precisely as 
it was when Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
were possible characters.” 


(3) He compliments his brother Orion on 
a recent letter thus: “Its quiet style re- 
sembles Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World 
and Don Quixote—which are my beaux ideals 
of fine writing.” 


(4) In Huckleberry Finn we find this 
familiar reference to Don Quixote: 


“J didn’t see no di’monds and I told 
Tom Sawyer so too. He said there were 
loads of them there anyway; I said 
why couldn’t we see them, then? He said 
if I warn’t so ignorant, but had read a 
book called Don Quixote I would know 
without asking. He said it was all done 
by enchantment.” 


Less noticeable, perhaps, but not less in- 
teresting than other quixotic similarities 
found in Mark Twain’s works are the fre- 


quent traces of the Prolog. Cervantes dis- 
claims all intention of excusing the faults in 
his work and refuses, “almost with tears in 
my eyes,” to beg the readers’ kind indulgence 
toward his brainchild; and Mark Twain says 
in Vol. I of The Gilded Age: 


“This book was not written for private 

circulation among friends; it was not 

written to cheer and instruct a diseased 
relative of the authors; it was not 
thrown off during intervals of wearing — 
labor to amuse an idle hour. It was not 
written for any of these reasons, and 
therefore is submitted without the usual 
apologies.” 

In another parallel between these two 
prefaces we find ridicule of the custom of 
frequently quoting unknown or pretended 
sources. Cervantes complains because his 
book is 


“without quotations at the end of the 
book as I see other books have, although 
they may be fictitious or profane, so 
full of the opinions of Aristotle, of 
Plato, and of the whole tribe of philos- 
ophers that their readers are astonished 
and consider their authors well-read, 
erudite, elegant men ;” 


And Mark Twain says: 
“No apology is needed for following the 


learned custom of placing attractive 
scraps of literature at the heads of our 
chapters. It has been truly observed by 
Wagner that such headings, with their 
vague suggestions of the matter which 
is to follow them, pleasantly inflame the 
reader’s interest without wholly satisfy- 
ing his curiosity, and we hope it may be 
found so in this case.” 
In the Prolog the author’s friend advises 
him to invent sonnets, epigrams and compli- 
mentary verses and “father” them on famous 


writers, for very few people will know the 
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difference or detect the imposition, and if 
they do, they can do nothing about it. 
Mark Twain not only expresses the same 
thoughts about quotations, but he also makes 
use of the advice offered in the Prolog. In 
The Gilded Age (Preface) he says: 


“Our quotations are set in a vast num- 
ber of tongues; this is done for the rea- 
son that very few foreign nations among 
whom the book will circulate can read in 
any language but their own; whereas we 
do not write for a particular class or 
sect or nation but to take in the whole 
world.” 


In Following the Equator we find, “It is 
my belief that nearly any invented quota- 
tion, played with confidence, stands a good 
chance to deceive.” (Vol. I, p. 74) And 
Mark Twain carries out his theory—which 
he shares with Cervantes—by using spurious 
quotations. Twice in Europe and Elsewhere 
he quotes McCallum’s History, admitting in 
one place that it exists only in the imagina- 
tion. In discussing the exploits of Baron 
Reuter, he says, “After building himself a 
sort of palace, he looked around for fresh 
game, singled out the Shah of Persia and 
‘went for him,’ as the historian Josephus 
phrases it,” and “Any private mine may be 
‘gobbled’ (the Persian word is akbamarish) 
by the baron if it has not been worked during 
five years previously.” In “Following the 
Equator, “put it up the spout” is given a 
footnote with some hieroglyphics purporting 
to be Greek, meaning “pawned it,” a clear 
imposture. At the head of each chapter are 
witty sayings from “Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
New Calendar.” 


In A Tramp Abroad Mark Twain gives 
us the report of his agent, a report peppered 
with words of foreign origin and some combi- 
nations of letters used to substitute for 
words. Inquiring of the agent the meaning 
of these expressions, he learns the real or 
supposed equivalents. To the demand for the 
reason for using anything but English, the 
agent replies that because he knows only a 
few words of French and no Latin or Greek 


he uses the less-known languages. He simply 
has to employ foreign words because every- 
one who writes elegantly does so and every- 
one has a right to if he wishes. And Mark 
Twain replies: 


“J think you are mistaken!” I then 
proceeded in the following scathing 
manner. ‘When really learned men write 
books for other learned men to read, 
they are justified in using as many 
learned words as they please — their 
audience will understand them; but a 
man who writes a book for the general 
public to read is not justified in dis- 
figuring his pages with untranslatable 
foreign expressions. . . . The writer 
would say he only uses the foreign 
language where the delicacy of his point 
cannot be conveyed in English. Very 
well, then, he writes his best things for 
the tenth man, and he ought to warn 
the other nine not to buy his book, 
However, the excuse he offers is at least 
an excuse; but there is another set of 
men who are like you; they know a word 
here and there of a foreign language or 
a few beggarly three-word phrases 
filched from the back of the Dictionary, 
and these they are continually pepper- 
ing into their literature, with a pretence 
of knowing that language—what excuse 
can they offer? The foreign words which 
they use have their equivalents in a 
nobler language — English; yet they 
think they “adorn their page” wher 
they say Strasse for “street”. . . . I will 
let your “learning” remain in your re- 
port. You have as much right, I sup- 
pose, to “adorn your page” with Zulu 
and Chinese and Choctaw rubbish as 
others of your sort have to adorn theirs 
with insolent odds and ends smouched 
from half a dozen learned tongues whose 
a, b, c’s they don’t even know.’ ” 


One has no difficulty in recognizing Mark 
Twain’s real sentiments in the passage just 
given, and in seeing in the quotations at the 
head of the chapters of The Gilded Age and 
in the Appendix to the same work the 
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author’s playful satirization of the fondness 
of some would-be writers for learned and 
high-sounding words and foreign expressions. 
In the Publisher's Note it is stated that these 
mottoes were “selected for their appropriate- 
ness and translated by the eminent philolo- 
gist, the late J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., 
L.H.D., from the various languages repre- 
sented.” The fun is all the more patent from 
the fact that many of the quotations are 
merely retranslations (as is seen by referring 
to the Appendix) of original English sayings. 


The “quotations” used in The Gilded Age 
are from forty-one different languages and 
dialects. In a personal letter to the writer of 
this paper, Mr. Frank B. Gay, of the Wat- 
kinson Library, Hartford, Connecticut, says 
in response to an inquiry about Dr. Trum- 
bull and his part in preparing the quotations 
in The Gilded Age: 


“There was a small coterie of men here 
of which Mark Twain, Charles Dudley 
Warner, J. Hammond Trumbull, and 
others were the leading lights. Twain 
and Warner collaborated on The Gilded 
Age. As to the quotations at the chap- 
ter heads—-that, I have always under- 
stood, was a great joke among the men. 
Dr. Trumbull is credited with originat- 
ing them, and he told me that he spent 
a lot of time getting them up. Whether 
they are real quotations from American 
Indian works nobody but himself knows, 
and he is dead. He was a great linguist 
and had a friend by the name of Bacon 
who read many more languages than did 
he, Trumbull. I suspect that a search 
in some of those books that give the 
Lord’s Prayer in one hundred or five 
hundred languages will show the basis 
of their fooling. Dr. Trumbull was a 
famous Indian scholar and was said to 
be the only living man who could read 
certain American Indian dialects. This 
could not be successfully contradicted. 

“You will note that the first page of 
the book is a dedication or something in 
Chinese. I understood that that and 
probably other Chinese lines in the book 


were done by Mr. Kwong or by Mr. 
Yung Wing, both of them attached to 
the Chinese Embassy School here. 

“I suspect that these ‘Quotations’ are 
possibly of the same type as those which 
Walter Scott used so frequently and 
quoted apparently from ‘An Old Bal- 
lad.’ You know, of course, that many of 
them cannot be found by expert search- 
ers in old ballad literature.” 


Besides the quotations in The Gilded Age, 
Following the Equator, Europe and Else- 
where, A Tramp Abroad, we find Mark 
Twain hitting at a related humbuggery in 
speaking of the growth of the new town of 
Napoleon (Gilded Age, vol. II, p. 283) as 
follows: “ ... and of course a far-sighted 
but easy-going journeyman printer wan- 
dered along and started the ‘Napoleon 
Weekly Telegraph and Literary Repository,’ 
a paper with a Latin motto from the Un- 
abridged Dictionary,” and in the same book 
he presents “Patrique Orreille, the wealthy 
Frenchman from Cork, with a Latin motto 
on his blazing coat-of-arms.” (vol. III, 17) 


And the appendix to a book comes in for 
its share of rollicking ridicule from the Span- 
ish and American authors. In the Prolog 
Cervantes’ friend, after advising him to in- 
vent quotations and poems and “father” them 
on famous men or to invent also the author, 
says, “At any rate, if it answers nc other 
purpose, this catalog of authors will serve 
to give a surprising look of authority to 
your book”; and twice in his works Mark 
Twain makes Herodotus responsible for the 
statement, “Nothing gives so much weight 
and dignity to a book as an Appendix.” 


Was Mark Twain influenced by the Pro- 
log? Evidence seems to favor that conclu- 
sion, but, if he was, one can only appreciate 
his effective admiration for the great Span- 
ish master and his Americanization of the 
Spaniard’s methods. That influence may 
have been exerted without the deliberate co- 
operation of the later writer. Nor was un- 
conscious imitation a negligible factor in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The West’s Most Daring Editor — James King - 
of William 


Stanton A. Coblentz 


When the most powerful editor on the 
Pacific Coast strode from his office on the 
fourteenth of May, 1856, he did not know 
that the crisis in his life lay just ahead, and 
that this in turn would precipitate a crisis 
in Western history. 


Yet James King of William, founder and 
ruling spirit of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
was self-confident now as always. He was an 
exceptionally grim and resolute character 
even for a day and region in which grimness 
and resolution improved a man’s life expec- 
tancy. His determined, large, piercing eyes, 
in a face featured by a black, full beard, 
black hair, black moustache, and black side- 
whiskers, had a straightforward but some- 
what defiant look; his brows were beetling, 
his forehead broad and well formed, his jaws 
wide and firm set. He walked, however, with 
a slight stoop, indicative of the sedentary 
worker, and had reached the relatively ad- 
vanced age of thirty-four—rather elderly in 
his world of roistering, aggressive young men. 

As James King stepped into the street on 
‘that eventful May day, he was just a little 
flushed from an uninvited interview. He had 
received a visit from a fellow editor, James 
P. Casey of the Sunday Times, whom, in his 
bluff characteristic manner, he had described 
in an editorial as a former “inmate of Sing 
Sing prison.” Casey, a notorious character 
of the day—though doubtless no worse than 
many who, unlike him, were to escape the 
gallows—was a specialist in ballot-stuffing, 
having. recently proved his skill by getting 
himself elected Supervisor from a district in 
which he did not live and in which he had 
not even been entered as a candidate. Casey 
did not object, however, to being called a 
ballot-stuffer; perhaps he even took it as a 
compliment, as indicating his ability in a 
popular sport of the day. But he was sensi- 
tive when it came to references to his one- 
time sojourn in Sing Sing’s restricted resi- 
dential district. He had accordingly rushed 
angrily over to the Bulletin office. 


The tete-a-tete, as reported in the next 
day’s paper, was short and to the point and 
reached its culmination with King’s none- 
too-gentle request, “There’s the door—go! 
Never show your face again!” The editor of 
the Bulletin, had he been a cautious man, 
might have taken warning when the glowering 
Casey threw one hand to his breast and 
threatened, “If necessary, I shall defend my- 
self!” But King did not take warning; burst- 
ing out of his seat, he shouted, “Go! Never 
show your face here again!”, with such force 
that his visitor precipitately fled. 


Shortly after five o’clock, when he left his 
office as usual for dinner, he apparently still 
had no intimation of his peril. In a preoccu- 
pied manner, he headed northward along the 
Montgomery Block and did not notice the 
figure skulking on the further side of the 
building. There is no absolute agreement as 
to what then happened, but the consensus of 
the testimony of eye-witnesses was that King 
was taken by surprised ; Casey, having mut- 


tered a challenge, fire his revolver at short 


range before the victim could lift an arm in 
self-defense, One thing, in any case, is certain 
—that King staggered back with an agonized 
cry, mortally wounded. 


But this was to rank as something beyond 
an ordinary murder. It did more than to end 
the career of one of the West’s most colorful 
editors; it aroused the citizens to form the 
great Vigilance Committee of 1856, whose 
first act was to hang Casey, but whose place 
in history is more nearly that of a revolu- 
tionary movement than of a lynching mob. 


Il 


In order to understand the background of 
Casey’s assault on King, we must know 
something of the atmosphere of the times no 
less than of the editor’s own brand-hurling 
career. 


There have been other cities in which 
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thugs and scoundrels have taken control but 
probably none in which they have enjoyed a 
more complete ascendancy than in San Fran- 
cisco of the mid-Fifties. Honest elections 
were unknown; vote-repeaters, and ruffians 
hired to keep legitimate voters at bay, were 
mere commonplaces of the times ; ballot boxes 
with false sides and bottoms had become 
almost standard devices; while, in order to 
avoid any possible slip-up, the twelfth ward 
ordinarily held back its reports until those 
of the other precincts had come in—after 
which it was a simple matter of arithmetic 
to supply any missing votes. An indication 
of the current methods is to be found in the 
San Francisco Herald of September 8, 1854, 
which mentions witnesses who swore that they 
saw ballots destroyed and others substituted ; 
and, similarly, the Alta California of May 
19, 1856, speaks of certain San Mateo pre- 
cincts whose five hundred residents were 
credited with casting nineteen hundred votes. 


But such defiance of the laws of mathe- 
matics was as nothing beside the defiance of 
human rights. Juries were handpicked by 
the “bosses,” so much so that the Alta Cali- 
fornia could charge that “it does seem to 
detract from the character of a man... to 
be allowed to sit as a juror in a criminal 
trial.” Judges and judicial places likewise 
were bought and sold; bands of incendiaries 
roamed the streets and set fire to buildings 
for the sake of looting the contents ; murders 
had become so common that one of the news- 
papers in despair could declare that it was 
impossible to keep accurate count of them; 
the land-jumpers or “squatters” had waxed 
so audacious that they threatened to upset 
all real estate rights; organized gambling 
and prostitution had forced themselves into 
all quarters of the city until it was impossi- 
ble for a man to find a respectable district 
in which to rear his family; and, meantime, 
the only offenders punished were the petty 
ones, who were given disproportionately 
heavy sentences. 


It was upon this scene, where lawlessness 
and injustice flourished in the name of law 


and order, that James King of William 


hurled himself with the vehemence and cru- 
sading ardor of an avenging angel. 


III 


King had not passed the greater part of 
his life as an editor. He was a native of 
Washington, D. C., where he had received 
a good education, and had at various times 
worked as a backwoodsman, post office clerk, 
political journalist, bookkeeper, businessman 
and banker. It was in Washington that he 
had appended the strange dangling “of Wil- 
liam” to his name, which had accomplished 
its purpose of distinguishing him from other 
James Kings. In 1848 he brought his family 
to the Pacific Coast via Panama, with the 
intention of going to Oregon; but the dis- 
covery of gold in California lured him to 
the mines of Placerville, where in three wecks 
he took out gold enough to pay a large part 
of his expenses from the East. But the rough 
work with pick and shovel had little appeal 
for him; he quickly left the mines, and the 
following year found him installed as the 
owner of a bank in San Francisco. There he 
prospered, until at one time his fortune was 
estimated at half a million; and there he 
slipped and fell, owing partly to adverse 
economic conditions and partly because of 
betrayal by a subordinate, until he had lost 
his last penny and was forced to take em- 
ployment with the great banking firm of 
Adams and Company, whose failure in Feb- 
ruary, 1855, again threw him out of work. 


It was on October eighth of that year 
that, having obtained financial backers, he 
launched forth into journalism with the 
Daily Evening Bulletin, whose four ten-by- 
fifteen-inch pages seemed likely to make little 
impression in a city already overcrowded 
with newspapers. Yet it was not long before 
the Bulletin had risen to a commanding posi- 
tion ; within two months it had surpassed all 
its rivals with a daily circulation of nearly 
3,500, and from that time forth its growth 
was so rapid that none of the other papers 
could even begin to compete with the rate of 
its expansion or the scope of its influence. 


What were the reasons for the Bulletin’s 
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explosive rise? One need only consult that 
paper itself for the answer. In the second 
issue, with more bluntness than polish, the 
editor sounded a challenging note: 


It has been whispered to us that some 
parties are about pitching into us. We 
hope they will think better of it. We 
make it a rule to keep out of a scrape 
as long as possible, but if forced into 
one, we are “thar.” Entiende? 


Two days later, far from proving that it 
was his rule “to keep out of a scrape as long 
as possible,” King launched out upon his 
one-man crusade against corruption. Fling- 
ing himself against the powerful political 
banking house of Palmer, Cook and Com- 


pany, whose heads he excoriated as the . 


“Uriah Heaps of America,” he charged the 
firm with electing its own hirelings to office 
and with getting hold of “public money, 
with which to bribe and corrupt other public 
officers, both state and federal.” 


An editor who will speak out so directly, 
and so unflinchingly name names, is certain 
to have an audience. Yet his calibre was still 
misjudged. On the following day he reported 
an interview with a representative of Palmer, 
Cook and Company who, he declared, “as- 
sured us that he took no offense at .. . our 
remarks in yesterdays Bulletin.” On the con- 
trary, this good friend wished to define “cer- 
tain personal relations” between his estab- 
lishment and King, “personal relations” 
which, in a later part of the interview, he 
altruistically explained as a prompting to 
“aid” the struggling new paper. The “aid,” 
needless to say, was decisively refused. It 
may be assumed that thenceforth, if any of 
the objects of King’s attacks felt the same 
magnanimous desire to “aid,” they sup- 
pressed that impu'se with the determined 
zeal with which they would have avoided a 
hornet’s nest. 


The infant paper had not yet lived out its 
first week when it was blazing away not only 
at private individuals but at public person- 
ages. In the issue of October thirteenth, the 
editor speaks of “Judges . . . whose most 


appropriate station would have been the 
prison house,” a mayor and councilmen who 
occupied their posts “for the sole purpose of 
filling their pockets with the ill-gotten gains 
of their nefarious schemes,” city and county 
treasurers and recorders who “would in other 
countries have formed part of the chain-gang 
years ago,” citizens “of acknowledged ability 
and. tested honesty” who do not so much as 
dream that “they have the remotest chance 
of election,” and a press “either silent 
through base fear of personal injury or, yet 
more shameful, basely bought to uphold this 
iniquity !” 


King did not even hesitate to refer express- 
ly to his fellow papers. In one issue, for ex- 
ample, he denounced the San Francisco 
Herald as “tied hand and feet” to Palmer, 
Cook and Company, so that the editor “dare 
not open his lips except at the bidding of 
these moneyed tyrants.” He respected no 
tabus, either, in regard to the men enthroned 
in the highest political seats. Thus, he spout- 
ed fire at United States Senator David C. 
Broderick ; in language perhaps more notable 
for its force than its restraint he declared 
that the Senator was “as high over all his 
compeers as was Satan among the fallen 
angels, and as unblushing and determined as 
the dark fiend.” Making the attack more 
specific, he accused Broderick of profiting 
from the fraud whereby the city bought the 
almost worthless Jenny Lind Theatre; he 
charged him with spreading crime and im- 
morality, with corrupting elections, and with 
selling offices to the highest bidder, and went 
so far as to mention an instance in which, he 
alleged, an office had been disposed of for 
$5,000. 


At the same time, King struck resounding 
blows against the vice which was then mal- 
odorous throughout the city. An example of 
his frontal assaults is this against City Mar- 
shal North: 


If the city council find that they have 
not the power or lack the will to remove 
Mr. North or make him do his duty, we 
will have the records searched and learn 
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who owns the houses rented to these 
people; and we will publish their names, 
that the respectable portion of the com- 
munity will know who to admit and who 
to reject from their firesides. It’s no use 
trying to dodge the Bulletin, gentlemen! 


Here we have something of the attitude of 
the self-conscious moral crusader, and many 
of King’s pronouncements do hold just a 
suggestion of Messianic zeal. “Were we to 
resign the post as Editor of this paper,” he 
announced on April 5, 1856, “we should be 
ashamed to walk the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. There is not a man, woman, or child, 
from Shasta to San Diego, who would not 
say that we had been bought off. . . . Gentle- 
men, you have not gold enough in your 
vaults, nor is there enough in the hills and 
gulches of the State to buy us!” 


IV 


A man who could write such words, a man 
obviously as determined as he was incorrup- 
tible, was a man whom his enemies would do 
their best to erase from the scene. And it 
was inevitable that, where bribery and cajol- 
ery had failed, intimidation should lift its 
ugly head. 


The menace of James P. Casey was not 
the first that King had faced. No editor in 
his position could have helped knowing that 
his life was in danger, and we need not be 
surprised to learn that, as his son, Charles J. 
King, stated years later in a magazine 
article, the doughty campaigner carried a 
pistol, with which he often practiced in his 
backyard. However, we need not turn to any 
second party for our evidence. In his own 
paper, a bare month and a half after its 
establishment, King boldly announced, “Bets 
are now offered, we are told, that the editor 
of the Bulletin will not be in existence twenty 
days longer.” But after mocking the pre- 
diction, he goes on to a characteristic chal- 
lenge: 


War, then, is the cry, is it? War be- 
tween the prostitutes and gamblers on 
one side and the virtuous and respect- 


able on the other! War to the knife, and 
the knife to the hilt! Be it so, then! 


About two weeks later, King hurled his 
defiance at a gambler named Selover, who 
had openly threatened his life. After men- 
tioning that he went armed, but that he hoped 
the would be assassin would not imperil the 
lives of others, he went on to announce, “We 
pass every afternoon about half past four 
to five o’clock, along Market Street from 
Fourth to Fifth Street. The road is wide and 
not so much frequented as those streets far- 
ther in town. If we are to be shot or cut to 
pieces, for heaven’s sake, let it be done there.” 


It is not recorded that Selover made any 
attempt to shoot the editor or cut him to 
pieces. 


Other cases of the same general type kept 
being reported. In one issue King refers to 
“Colonel Baker and his friends, who have 
been seeking some pretext to attack us.” 
And in another issue the editor mentions that 
“a highly respectable gentleman of this city 
has called this morning to say that he has 
just been accosted in the street by a French- 
man, who, drawing a revolver, asked him if 
he was JamesKing of Wm.” Where there was 
so much smoke, there was apparently some 
fire, and it is no wonder that a fellow towns- 
man, W. O. Ayers, later remarked, “I well 
remember meeting him but two days before 
the terrible tragedy . . . and looking at him 
with a sort of reverent wonder, as of a man 
who carried his life in his hand.” 


James King of William lingered for six 
days after Casey’s attack. And when he 
passed, the whole city put on mourning. The 
doleful tolling of bells, the closing of shops 
and offices, the placing of crepe over stores 
and houses were but the superficial signs of 
the grief of a community that had been 
shocked to its foundations. When the mar- 
tyred editor was borne to his rest among the 
sand dunes of Lone Mountain, the cortege 
and the watchers made up half the citizenry 
of San Francisco. But even as the melan- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Huckleberry Finn: The Inward Thoughts of a 
Generation 


Edward Schwartz 


It is in literature that the concrete 
outlook of humanity receives its expres- 
sion. Accordingly, it is to literature that 
we must look, particularly in its more 
concrete forms . . . if we hope to dis- 
cover the inward thoughts of a gener- 
ation.! 


In Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, one can find a concrete 
expression of the life and values of the people 
of the Mississippi valley of pre-Civil War 
days. Embodied in Huck’s moral conflict, 
which is motivated by the impingement upon 
him of the frontier (uncivil, individualistic) 
morality and the institutional (civil, Chris- 
tian) morality, in the foreboding of Huck 
and Jim, both of whom often are cognizant 
of the degradation and violence about them, 
as well as in the authentic depiction of a 
particular locale, and in the native American 
humor of particularized characters, who are 
dramatically realized, are “the inward 
thoughts of a generation” with their uni- 
versal implications. 


Huckleberry Finn is a great book, not 
“because it is about a god,” as Professor 
Trilling asserts,? but because it is about a 
people, fron: whom Huck springs, prepared 
with prudential wisdom, the common sense of 
common folk, to cope with the problems of 
daily living. Underlying Huck’s attitudes 
and values are an unobtrusive skepticism, a 
protective wariness, and a practical concern 
for present-day affairs. When the Widow 
Douglas tells him part of the story of “Moses 
and the Bulrushers,” he is “in a sweat” to 
find out all about it; but, when he learns 
that Moses has been dead for “a consider- 
able long time,” he becomes disgusted, and 
loses interest, merely noting that “I didn’t 
care no more about him, because I don’t take 
no stock in dead people.”? Huck’s natural 
inquisitiveness, displayed here, is part of his 
empiricism, his belief in the need for knowing 
about something before judging it. The 
widow prevents him from smoking because 


“it was a mean practice and wasn’t clean,” 
causing him to object to her censure because 
she is like some people who “get down on a 
thing when they don’t know nothing about 
it.”* Huck’s basis for judging his experience 
seems to be pragmatic. He can’t understand 
why the widow “was a-bothering about 
Moses, which was no kin to her, and no use 
to her, being gone, . . . yet finding a power 
of fault with me for doing a thing that had 
some good in it.”5 When Miss Watson, “a 
tolerable slim old maid,” keeps after the rest- 
less boy and warns him about the bad place, 
Huck wishes he were there. 


She got mad then, but I didn’t mean 
no harm. All I wanted was to go some- 
wheres; all I wanted was a change, I 
warn’t particular. She said it was wicked 
to say what I said; . . . she was going 
to the good place. Well, I couldn’t see no 
advantage ‘n going where she was going, 
so I made up my mind I wouldn’t try 
for it. But I never said so, because it 
would only make trouble and wouldn’t 


do no good.® 


Huck would not make trouble if it could be 
averted. His difficulties often arise out of 
his boyish ingenuousness, which contrasts 
with his accustomed tendency toward dis- 
belief, forming an interesting paradox. Miss 
Watson tells him to pray every day, 


... and everything I asked for I would 
get. But it warn’t so. I tried it. Once I 
got a fish line, but no hooks. It warn’t 
any good to me without hooks. I tried 
for the hooks three or four times, but 
somehow I couldn’t make it work. By 
and by, one day, I asked Miss Watson 
to try for me, but she said I was a fool. 
She never told me why, and I couldn’t 
make it out no way.” 


This innocence of Huck suggests one of 
his important functions as a “center of reve- 
lation”—a more evident one being his posi- 
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tion as narrator—and is well exemplified in 
his reaction, his humility and his feelings of 
worthlessness and guilt, to the two women’s 
talk about Providence. The Widow Douglas 
explained it 


... in a way to make a body’s mouth 
water; but maybe next day Miss Wat- 
son would take hold and knock it all 
down again. I judged I could see that 
there were two Providences, and a poor 
chap would stand considerable show 
with the widow’s Providence, but if 
Miss Watson’s got him there warn’t no 
help for him any more. I thought it all 
out, and reckoned I would belong to the 
widow’s if he wanted me, though I 
couldn’t make out how he was a-going 
to be any better off then than he was 
before, seeing I was so ignorant, and so 
kind of low 


Here, as elsewhere, Huck appears as a kind 
of touchstone through whom the sancti- 
monious Miss Watson, with her harsh Cal- 
vinist doctrine, and the more moderate, opti- 
mistic widow are exposed to satire. It is 
Huck’s naivete and his impressionability, 
factors affecting his own moral conflict, 
that contribute to his effectiveness through- 
out the novel as a touchstone to the moral 
quality of others. 


Poised precariously between the town, with 
its standardized customs and mores, and the 
frontier, with its lack of restraints, Huck 
successfully keeps his balance, casting off 
many of the unimportant attitudes while re- 
taining most of the essential ones. His atti- 
tude toward property is one of the ramifica- 
tions of his position. Every right Huck slips 
ashore and lifts “a chicken that warn’t roost- 
ing comfortable,” but his disregard for prop- 
erty rights is accompanied by his reflections 
on the attitudes of pap, who represents the 
most degraded of the frontier, and the 
widow, who represents the benevolent Chris- 
tian. The solution in this particular case is 
provided by Nigger Jim, who 


... reckoned the widow was partly right 
and pap was partly right; so the best 


way would be for us to pick out two or 
three things from the list and say we 
wouldn’t borrow them any more—then 
he reckoned it wouldn’t do no harm to 
borrow the others. . . . Toward day- 
light we got all settled satisfactory, 
and concluded to drop crabapples and 
p’simmons. We warn’t feeling just right 
before that, but it was all comfortable 
now. I was glad the way it came out, 
too, because crabapples ain’t ever good, 
and the p’simmons wouldn’t be ripe for 
two or three months yet.® 


But the problem of morality becomes much 
more complicated for Huck when he con- 
siders his relationship with Jim, Although 
he can associate freely and easily with Jim 
because of his freedom from convention, 
Huck is quite agitated when he thinks of his 
responsibility in helping Jim escape: “I got 
to feeling so mean and so miserable I most 
wished I was dead. I fidgeted up and down 
the raft, abusing myself to myself . . .”!° 
Finally, after his “conscience got to stirring 
(him) up hotter than ever,” he determined 
to “paddle ashore at the first light and 
tell.”1! He feels “easy and light as a feather 
right off. All my troubles was gone.”!? 
Huck leaves the raft, intending to turn in 
Jim, but, when he suddenly is confronted 
with the inquiries of two slave-hunters, he 
remembers Jim’s elation at being so near to 
freedom and Jim’s gratitude to “ ‘de only 
fren’ old Jim’s got now’,” and tells them 
that the man on the raft is white.!? Later, 
when the men have gone, Huck feels 


. .. bad and low, because I knowed very 
well I had done wrong, and I see it 
warn’t no use for me to try to learn to 
do right ; a body that don’t get started 
right when he’s little ain’t got no show 
—when the pinch comes there ain’t noth- 
ing to back him up... , aud so he gets 
beat. Then I thought a minute, and 
says to myself, hold on; s’pose you’d a’ 
done right and give Jim up, would you 
felt better than what you do now? No, 
says I, I’d feel bad—I’d feel the same 
way I do now. Well, then, says I, what’s 
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the use you learning to do right when 
it’s troublesome to do right and ain’t no 
trouble to do wrong, and the wages is 
just the same? I was stuck. I couldn’t 
answer that. So I reckoned I wouldn’t 
bother no more about it, but after this 
always do whichever came handiest at 
the time.!* 

Huck’s pragmatic evaluation shapes his 
fundamental belief in the integrity of friend- 
ship. When the duke and the dauphin betray 
their friends by selling Jim “for forty dirty 
dollars,”?> Huck’s faith is jarred, and he 
again becomes aware of his moral responsi- 
bility: “It hit me all of a sudden that here 
was the plain hand of Providence slapping 
me in the face and letting me know my wick- 
edness was being watched all the time from 
up there in heaven.” 1° Concerned as he is 
for Jim, for whom “it would be a thousand 
times better . . . to be at home where his 
family was, as long as he’d got to be a slave,” 
Huck is human enough to think of his own 
position : “It would get all around that Huck 
Finn helped a nigger to get his freedom; and 
if I was ever to see anybody from that town 
again I’d be ready to get down and lick his 
boots for shame.”*7 Nevertheless, Huck’s pri- 
mary concern is a moral one so that, after 
he sits down and writes a letter to Miss Wat- 
son, he feels “all washed clean of sin for the 
first time I had ever felt so in my life.”?® 
Huck has absorbed enough of the Christian 
teachings of both Miss Watson and the 
Widow Douglas to feel his dilemma with 
genuine emotion. Holding the letter in his 
trembling hand, he understands that “I’d got 
to decide, forever, betwixt two things, and I 
knowed it.”!® When he does make his deci- 
sion, when he tears up the letter and tells 
himself, “All right, then I'll go to hell,” he 
also understands that these were “awful 
thoughts and awful words.”?° This climax 
being reached, Huck “shoved the whole thing 
out of my head,” and the tale races toward 
its denouement.?! 


Huck’s skepticism, already mentioned in 
its paradoxical aspect, is indicative of his 
awareness of the evil which permeates his 


world and from which he must protect him- 
self and his interests, His ability to spin pro- 
tective yarns is part of his shrewdness and 
resourcefulness, and does not conflict with 
his fundamental creed. When he disguises 
himself as a young girl and visits Mrs, Judith 
Loftus, one of those minor characters who 
is completely realized through her speech 
and action in one short chapter, his need for 
invention is clear enough. And, though Huck 
is not entirely successful in his dissimulation 
with this shrewd, frontier wife, whose main 
function is to start Huck and Jim on their 
journey, he shows such improvement that he 
later is able to outwit completely the slave 
hunters who are about to search his raft by 
subtly convincing them that his pap has 
smallpox. His lies to the Grangerfords, to 
the ferryboat captain, and to the duke and 
the dauphia are, from Huck’s point of view, 
simple necessities which have to relevance to 
moral issues. 


Comprehending the debilitating effects of 
slavery, Mark Twain once observed that “the 
repulsive feature of slavery is the thing, not 
its name,” and that “the blunting effect of 
slavery upon the slaveholder’s moral percep- 
tions are known and conceded . . . 7? In 
Huckleberry Finn, he revealed, in dramatic 
terms, the social and moral consequences of 
slavery. It is through Nigger Jim that the 
most significant revelations come, since it is 
through Huck’s close contact with this run- 
away slave that Huck comes to an enlarged 
moral perspective. 


Despite Jim’s belief in superstition and 
magic—qualities perpetuated by the institu- 
tion of slavery—he possesses an innate cour- 
age, a loyalty, and a humanity. Drifting 
down the river on the raft, Jim would often 
stand watch all night. Then Huck would 
understand that Jim “was thinking about his 
wife and his children, . . . and he was low and 
homesick; . . . and I do believe he cared just 
as much for his people as white folks does 
for their’n. It don’t seem natural, but I 
reckon it’s so.”23 This startling revelation 
had been preceded, some time before, by 
Huck’s aroused indignation when Jim. think- 
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ing he was about to gain his freedom, spoke 
of 


. . » how the first thing he would do 
when he got to a free state he would go 
to saving up money and never spend a 
single cent, and when he got enough he 
would buy his wife, which was owned on 
a farm close to where Miss Watson 
lived; and then they would both work 
to buy the two children, and if their 
master wouldn’t sell them, they’d get an 
Ab’litionist to go and steal them. 


It most froze me to hear such talk. 
He wouldn’t ever dared to talk such talk 
before. Just see what a difference it 
made in him when he judged he was 
free. It was according to the old saying, 
“Give a nigger an inch and he'll take 
an 


The trenchant irony of this passage is 
heightened by the fact that it follows the 
incident in which Huck, after abusing the 
innocent and loving Jim, is made to feel his 
ow. inadequacy, and forces himself “to go 
and humble myself to a nigger.””° 


Jim, with his simple integrity and human- 
ity, contrasts sharply with many of the 
whites, who consider ‘themselves entirely 
above him, but who are exposed by their lack 
of comparable moral quality. Old man Finn, 
who is extremely well depicted during his 
brief appearance in the book, invites com- 
parison with Jim, much to his own disad- 
vantage, in his monologue against the “free 
nigger from Ohio” and the government that 
allowed him to vote: “I was just about to 
go and vote myself if I warn’t too drunk to 
get there,” he says.2° Pap’s total lack of 
integrity, perhaps largely the result of the 
lack of restraints on the frontier, empha- 
sizes his worthlessness, his insignificance as 
compared with Nigger Jim’; genuine worth 


and nobility. Jim’s significance and dignity | 


as a human being is effectively stressed by 
his proximity to the king and the duke, whose 
roguery impels Jim to protest to Huck that 
“dese kings o’ ourn is reglar rapscallions ; 
dat’s just what dey is; dey’s reglar rapscal- 


lions.”*7 The truth is that not only these 
worthies but also actual kings and lords 
stink, and are not nearly as important and 
as valuable as this humble Negro slave, whose 
courage and loyalty are so great that he 
can, without hesitating, place himself in 
danger of violent treatment and give up his 
freedom to help his wounded friend, Tom. 
This point is clarified when Huck explains 
the symbolism, telling Jim that “you got to 
make allowances” for kings and dukes,** and 
thinking to himself that, though these weren’t 
real kings or dukes, “you couldn’t tell them 
from the real kind.”?® 


While the “infernal laws” of the South 
and their concomitants are flouted in Huckle- 
berry Finn,®® the center of the irony and 
satire often seems'to be the fact of human 
degradation and the fact of the limiting and 
shaping power of a world in which fear, 
superstition, and violence must be confront- 
ed. Huck shares many of the superstitions 
and fears of his friend, Jim, and early is 
subjected to the terror of pap’s drunken 
nightmare. Throughout the novel Huck en- 
counters violence, and is importuned to re- 
mark, at one point, that “human beings can 
be awful cruel to one another.”?! This state- 
ment, cogent enough out of context, is even 
more striking in its context, since it is a 
generalization he makes after seeing the duke 
and the dauphin tarred and feathered and 
knows that he “couldn’t ever feel any hard- 
ness against them any more in the world.””? 


Huck witnesses the sadism of the indolent 
Arkansas loafers, “roosting” on empty dry- 
goods boxes, “whittling . . . with their Bar- 
low knives ; and chawing tobacco, and gaping 
and yawning and stretching.”*? They could 
get great pleasure from watching stray sows 
set upon by dogs, but there “couldn’t any- 
thing wake them up all over, and make them 
happy all over, like a dog-fight—unless it 
might be putting turpentine on a stray dog 
and setting fire to him, or tying a tin pan 
to his tail and see him run himself to 
death.’’8* These are the people who are defied 
by Colonel Sherburn, the murdererof the 
drunken Boggs. When they “swarm up in 
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front of Sherburn’s palings as thick as they 
could jam together,” eager to lynch Sher- 
burn, he faces them with “a double-barrel 

in his hands” and echoes what one of 
the loafers said about Boggs, “Why, a man’s 
safe in the hands of ten thousand of your 
kind.”*5 But the colonel’s criticism strikes 
even deeper when he harangues the mob, 
which he recognizes as being made up of 
“average” men and from which he feels he 
has nothing to fear since “the average man 
is a coward,”%6 


The horrible slaughter of the feuding 
Grangerfords and Shepherdsons — 
Christians all, fully capable of attending the 
same church and coming away from a sermon 
“all about brotherly love” with “a powerful 
lot to say about faith and good works”%? 
terrifies and disgusts Huck. But it is in his 
experience at the Wilks’ home, with the de- 
praved duke and dauphin, that he reveals 
the real depth of his feelings. The two rogues 
are impersonating the brothers of the de- 
ceased Peter Wilks in order to swindle Wilks’ 
nieces of their inheritance. When the hopeful 
swindlers arrive at the town and ask for 
directions to Peter Wilks’ house, they are 
informed that Wilks is dead. There ensues 
such a scene of false tears and heart-warm- 
ing sympathy that Huck is completely re- 
volted, feeling that “it was enough to make 
a body ashamed of the human race.”%8 


The vitality of Huck’s world, the efficacy 
of the satire and irony that underscores the 
humor of his narrative derive partly, I think, 
from the framework within which the novel 
is developed. Although Mark Twain append- 
ed a notice before the first chapter of the 
book warning that “persons attempting to 
find a motive in this narrative will be prose- 
cuted; persons attempting to find a plot in 
it will be shot,’®® elsewhere he wrote that the 
rules governing literary art demand “that a 
tale shall accomplish something and arrive 
somewhere” and that “the episodes of a tale 
shall be necessary parts of the tale, and shall 
help to develop it.’”*° While it is evident that 
the novel does accomplish something and 
does arrive somewhere, it also is evident that 


some of the episodes seem digressive. But 
even such chapters as two, three, and four, 


. which do not seem to lead directly into the 


novel, have some value and point; for they 
show Huck as a boy, and develop some of his 
salient characteristics by the contrast af- 
forded by 'Tom’s presence. 


The body of the novel, from the entranve 
of pap, in chapter five, through the climax 
of Huck’s moral struggle, in chapter thirty- 
one, seems to be very much to the point—the 
point being the central issues and motives of 
the novel: the moral conflict of Huck, the 
study of social classes, institutions, and 
values of the pre-Civil War Mississippi val- 
ley, the consideration of the pervasiveness of 
evil and its consequences. The numerous epi- 
sodic incidents—e.g., Huck’s experience in 
obtaining “honest loot from the ‘Walter 
Scott,’”’*! an incident that illustrates his 
recognition and acceptance of certain aspects 
of Christian morality, or his observation of 
the Grangerford-Shepherdson feud, which il- 
lustrates the inadequacy of a certain moral- 
ity and seems to contain a hint of determin- 
ism—develop and illuminate various aspects 
of theme. These episodic incidents, combined 
with the caustic satire underlying the humor 
and the realistic depiction of character in 
Huckleberry Finn, seem to make valid a com- 
parison of this novel with the Spanish picar- 
esque. Like Lazarillo, in Lazarillo de Tormes, 
or Guzman, in Guzman de Alfarache, Huck 
is born of lowly parents, has much of the ir- 
reverence of the picaro, undertakes a journey 
in which various institutions and attitudes 
in society are exposed to ridicule, and finally 
succeeds in effecting a social and moral rise. 
Such a comparison also points to the great- 
ness of Huckleberry Finn: while the two 
Spanish picaresque novels mentioned here (as 
well as the French Gil Blas) are not uncon- 
cerned with moral issues, they do not achieve 
the moral density which is a source of great- 
ness in Mark Twain’s work. 


The last section of the novel, comprising 
chapters thirty-two through forty-two, a 
considerable portion of the book, also ap- 
pears to be rather desultory. It can best be 
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appreciated, I think, by our taking it as an 
American version of the deus ex machina, by 
which the action is removed from a more 
serious level to the boyish level of Tom. And 
such an approach would, I think, be quite 
acceptable to Clemens, who once complained 
to the cultivated Andrew Lang that “the 
critic assumes every time that if a book 
doesn’t meet the cultivated-class standard, 
it isn’t valuable,” and that, by such stand- 
ards, Whitcomb Riley would be required “to 
sing no more till he can sing like Shakes- 
peare. . . 2 In this same complaint, he 
declared that 


I have never tried in even one single 
little instance to help cultivate the culti- 
vated classes. I was not equipped for it, 
either by native gifts or training. And I 
never had any ambition in that direc- 
tion, but always hunted for bigger game 
—-the masses. I have seldom deliberately 
tried to instruct them but have done my 
best to entertain them... . 


Yes, you see, I have always catered 
for the Belly and the Members but have 
been served like the others—criticized 
from the culture-standard—to my sor- 
row and pain.*% 


Clemens’ remarks not only emphasize the 
need for considering his works in their own 
terms, but they also suggest a reason for 
his digressions, viz., to please his readers. 
Clemens’ comments also suggest a reason 
why his work has a solid foundation in a 
recognizable reality. Desiring to reach “the 
Belly and the Members” of the masses, he had 
to avert the abstract symbol, for which he 
substituted the experiential symbol. 


Even in the sections that seem rather de- 
sultory, effective satire accompanies the 
humor, minor characters are extremely well 
drawn, and more light is thrown upon the 
major character, Huck. By juxtaposing 
Tom and Huck at the beginning and at the 
end of the novel, Huck’s characteristics and 
development become more evident. Tom is 
the antithesis of Huck. When Tom and his 
gang “ambuscade the A-rabs,” Huck is dis- 


appointed because 


I didn’t see no diamonds, and I told 
Tom Sawyer so. He said there were 
loads of them there anyway; and he 
said there were A-rabs there, too, and 
elephants and things. I said, why could- 
n’t we see them, then? He said if I 
warn’t so ignorant, but hed real a book 
called Don Quixote, I would know with- 
out asking. He said it was all done by 
enchantment.** 


While Tom is saturated with romantic no- 
tions, Huck is realistic. Leading a routine 
life with his Aunt Polly, Tom always imag- 
ines himself undergoing all sorts of heroic 
adventures, but Huck, constantly faced with 
the problem of self-preservation and leading 
a most unusual (and what Tom would call 
romantic) life, is realistic, depends upon his 
common sense and resourcefulness instead of 
upon a dreamy imagination. Tom Sawyer’s 
more normal existence causes him to be more 
respectable than Huck, who admires Tom’s 
respectability. In fact, Huck’s moral sensi- 
bilities—perhaps they reflect some of his 
idealized notions as well as his humility— 
are upset when Tom agrees to help free Jim. 
“Here was a boy that was respectable and 
well brung up,” Huck thinks, “and had a 
character to lose. . . . It was outrageous, 
and I knowed I ought to just up and tell him 
so; and so be his true friend.”*> Huck seems 
to have a shrewd awareness of the practical 
restraints exerted by having a character to 
lose. But, of course, Tom Sawyer wouldn’t 
think of acting immorally: he already knows 
that Jim has been set‘ free by the repentant 
Miss Watson, now deceased. Besides provid- 
ing some very funny scenes, Tom’s insistence 
upon setting Jim free in style, the style of 
the romantic novel, provides Mark Twain 
with a coveted opportunity to ridicule the 
romantic novelists who were in vogue in his 
day. He had always made the most of such 
opportunities, blasting Scott in A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,*® Dumas 
in Huckleberry Finn, and the high style in 
America in both Huckleberry Finn*" and The 
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A Friend to Man: Sam Foss 


Helen Johnson 


“You’d make a good Santa Claus, my 
boy,” said the old man as he stroked Sam’s 
curly hair thoughtfully. 


“Why?” the boy asked. 


“Because, son, you’re always happy. Never 
saw you any other way. You like to do things 
for folks, and that twinkle in your eye isn’t 
commercial! I know. You’ve had it since 
you’re a baby.” 


The boy was Sam Foss and the “twinkle” 
mentioned stayed right with him as long as 
he lived. Along with it went his almost un- 
canny ability to acquire friends-—and keep 
them. Little wonder then that as he grew 
older and more philosophical, he liked noth- 
ing better than writing poems about the 
homely homespun things of life, the gossip 
in the old grocery store, and the neighbor 
next door. 


Many people still believe that the House 
By The Side Of The Road, one of his best- 
loved poems, was written while Sam Foss 
wandered over the continent of Europe. But 
Sam never crossed the Atlantic, and so never 
set foot on European soil. “His real inspira- 
tion,” says his sister, Miss Ethel, “may have 
been a line from Homer, ‘He was a friend to 
man and lived by the side of the road.’” But 
she, along with those who knew him inti- 
mately all through life, still think it came 
out of his big wholesome heart where nothing 
but kindness and friendliness ever found 
refuge. He “didn’t need any other inspira- 
tion!” The only information Sam Foss ever 
volunteered about the writing of this poem, 
even to his family, was one day while riding 
near Somerville, Massachusetts, where he 
pointed out the rock on which he sat while 
composing it. 


Sam wasn’t faultless, but any idiosyncrasy 
he possessed was so overshadowed by his 
deep love for his fellowmen that it shrank 
to obscurity. He couldn’t understand why 
people hated each other, and one of the most 
difficult tasks he ever encountered was when 


his schoolmates expected him to lose his 


temper! For he liked everybody, and saw 
good in everybody, and, like Will Rogers, 
rarely found anything unjust enough to 


arouse his ire. 


Sam was common too, in the right sense 
of the word, and hated sophistication and 
presumption. Nothing gave him more pleas- 
ure when he was grown than to plant him- 
self in front of the roaring stove in the old 
grocery and swap stories with the old-timers 
of the village. He liked to laugh, but he never 
laughed at people, no matter how ridiculous 
they or their problems happened to be. 
Rather, he laughed with them, and through 
his determination to understand folks, gained 
many warm friends. 


Born on a farm June 19, 1858, near the 
little town of Candia, New Hampshire, Sam 
was the oldest of three children in the Dyer 
and Polly Foss home. Like most farm boys, 
he loved the freedom of country life and im- 
bibed much of the wholesome spirit later re- 
flected in his poetry from Nature’s simple 
school. Without any doubt, the hills and 
sunsets and the placid streams and colored 
woodlands furnished much of his poetic in- 
spiration, as well as the people with whom 
he “walked” daily. 


Sam was a marked favorite through grade 
and high school, due partly to his even tem- 
perament and partly to his keen sense of 
values in life. He never changed. Always re- 
specting honest toil, no matter how menial 
or simple, he believed that everything of any 
value was worth striving for and that no 
effort was too great to promote its realiza- 
tion. But he hated self-pity and idleness. 
Both these assertions he cleverly demon- 
strated by his tireless struggle to meet all 
expenses incident to a four-year college 
course. Working as a hired man on farms 
during his vacations, and even selling books 
from door to door, a job he despised, Sam 
Foss made his educational venture a success. 


He entered Brown University, Providence, 
in 1878 and was honored by being made 
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class poet. After leaving college, Sam’s at- 
tempts at editorial work did not always prove 
successful, but through these varied ex- 
periences he learned much as a humorist and 
journalist. Many of these incidents were 
later woven into some bit of homespun verse, 
and he liked to consider such happenings as 
stepping stones to the goal in question. 


The name Sam Foss is synonomous with 
the human side of Life. His philosophy was 
so simple that much of the success of his 
poetry lay in his ability to invest scenes and 
incidents in the lives of average men with a 
halo of homespun beauty. As seen in Dreams 
in Homespun, Sam Foss gives the effect of 
a dreamer and philosopher, but Whiffs from 
Wild Meadows deals principally with humor, 
fancy, and a certain amount of romantic 
sentiment. His vivid conception of dialect 
has a catchy quality such as lingers with the 
reader for days and months. 


In Back Country Poems his verse is genu- 
ine and full of homely philosophy. Those 
familiar with his Songs of War and Peace 
and Songs of the Average Man are fully 
convinced that. Sam Foss was a true poet, 
and the fact that his public can still feel he 
was writing for them makes him all the great- 
er. The title of his last book of poems is 
sound proof that he really understood what 
class of folks actually do the world’s work, 
and he wrote in their language. For no one 
reading the Foss poems ever required a uni- 
versity professor to interpret them. 

Of the once-happy Foss family, only his 
daughter, Mary, and sister, Ethel, remain. 
Both are distinctive interpretative readers 
of the Foss poems. 


Many impressive memorials have been 
erected to his memory since his death in 1911. 
Some are in the form of public buildings, 
others in attractive bronze tablets, and one 
monument stands just.across from his birth- 
place. But to the common folks he loved, 
probably the most treasured and symbolic 
of all is a huge white pine which has weath- 
ered eighty years of storms and snow and 
wind and still stands, a majestic seventy-foot 


beauty. It all happened when Sam was a 
boy of eight or so. One day he tied the top 
of a sapling into a tight knot and said, “Now 
this is my tree. Nobody’s to cut it down — 
ever !” 


Nobody has cut it down, in spite of hun- 
gry sawmills operating close by, and its 
towering height with the knot at the top is 
still a touching tribute to a small boy who 
later in life epitomized the spirit of friendli- 
ness in the poem which has touched hearts 
the world over and has the assurance of 
living as long as the world shall stand. For 
such was the Foss philosophy. Simple as his 
name—great as his understanding. 


All through his fifty-three years this poct 
of the people believed that having friends 
was one of the biggest things in life, but to 
have them, “You must be one yourseif!” And 
the sanest way of doing this was to sprinkle 
a little sympathy on your fellowmen at the 
most opportune moment. This simple pro- 
cedure, Sam Foss asserted, would bolster up 
the morale of the most downtrodden and 
discouraged. For he sincerely believed that 
tears and smiles are “both part of an Infi- 
nite plan” and that to be a real friend one 
must respect both. 


Can anyone doubt that a man with such 
a true conception of friendship’s real. value 
could do aught but live and die in the beauti- 
ful spirit of his most widely copied poem, 
The House By The Side Of The Road? 


NO CUT RATE 
Clayton L. Hill 


I recall the time, so long ago, 

When in the barber chair, 

I'd sit while scissors clipped my abs 
Of abundant wavy hair. 


But now, alas, this isn’t so, 

And the barber’s task is brief, 

For my thickened crop has lessened, 
While the price I pay: GOOD GRIEF! 
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The Quarterly Recommends 


(All the following books may be obtained through the Quarterly) 
Cyril Clemens 


The Sacred Wood, by T. S. Eliot. (Barnes 
and Noble, Inc.) This reprint includes ma- 
terial written between 1917 and 1920 on 
poetry, poetic drama and criticism. It pre- 
sents illuminating critical studies of Dante, 
Swinburne, and the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. While it is nowhere occupied 
with contemporary verse, the essays taken 
together form a whole and give a statement 
of principles of general application—a study 
of past poetry for the appraisement of the 
present. 


' T.8S. Eliot, by B. Rajan. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co.) While including an essay .on 
Eliot’s poetry, this book which has for its 
subtitle, “A Study of His Writings by Sev- 
eral Hands,” is intended chiefly to serve as 
a reasonably detailed introduction to Eliot’s 
poetry, Hitherto, readers wishing for an 
introduction have had very few books of 
reference. This book, therefore, should go 
far toward meeting a long-felt want. The 
following have chapters on Eliot: Cleanth 
Brooks, E. E. Duncan Jones, Helen L. Gard- 
ner, B. Rajan, Philip Wheelwright, Anne 
Ridler, M. C. Bradbrook, Wolf Mankowitz. 


Keats and the Bostonians, by Hyder E. 
Rollins and Stephen M. Parrish. (Harvard 
University Press) Working with a vast 
amount of unpublished material, the authors 
have brought to life the friendships, feuds, 
conversations and visits of the Boston Keats 
coterie that included Fred H. Day, Louis A. 
Holman, Louise Imogen Guiney and Amy 
Lowell. In his interesting introduction, Mr. 
Rollins traces the course of Keats’ scholar- 
ship in America from 1885 to 1989 and de- 
scribes the fascinating mystery surrounding 
the letters Keats’ fiancee, Fanny Brawne, 
wrote to the poet’s sister, Fanny Keats. 


Maria Edgeworth, by Isabel C. Clarke. 
(London: Hutchinson & Co., Ltd.) After a 
long decline, there is now a revival of inter- 
est in Maria Edgeworth’s books. The au- 
thor’s very readable biography of a remark- 
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alle woman, and her equally remarkable 
father, appears at a very opportune time. 


The Golden Age of Colonial Culture, by 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker. (New York Um- 
versity Press) A very fascinating and schol 
arly account of our early culture. 


Stevenson in Hawaii, by Sister Mary 
McGaw. (Honolulu: Univ. of Hawaii Press) 
A very interesting account of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s two visits to Hawaii, based 
almost entirely on new material which the 
author has unearthed on the Islands. 


Fun Fare: A Treasury of Reader’s Digest 
Wit and Humor. (Simon and Schuster) An 
excellent anthology of humor chosen from 
the pages of America’s most widely read 
magazine, with a very stimulating introduc- 
tion by J. P. McEvoy. 


The Roosevelt Treasury, edited by James 
N. Rosenau. (Doubleday and Co., Inc.) 
Fifty-three men and women who knew F.D.R. 
personally present fascinating and vivid ac- 
counts of the wartime President. 


- Classics of Religious Devotion, edited by 
Willard L, Sperry. (Boston: The Beacon 
Press) This symposium presents well-written 
and stimulating accounts of six famous reli- 
gious classics by the following: John Wild, 
Beryl D. Cohon, Willard L. Sperry, Perry 
Miller, Henry J. Cadbury, and Frederick M. 
Eliot. 


Will Rogerss Young Cowboy, by Guern- 
sey Van Riper, Jr. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.) 
This lively and colorful account of the youth 
of the great humorist can be enjoyed by 
adults as well as youngsters. 


The Saturday Review Cavalcade. (New 
York: Saturday Review Associates, Inc.) 
This anthology, though brief, contains some 
fine examples of first-class writing by Wil- 
liam R. Benet, John Mason Brown, Ford 
Madox Ford, Clifton Fadiman, Frederic 
Werthan, Norman Cousins, Robert E. Sher- 
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wood, Elmer Davis, Arnold J. Toynbee, Wol- 
cott Gibbs, Bennett Cerf, Jacques Barzun, 
Henry S. Canby, Sherwood Anderson. 


And Across Big Seas, by Helen J. Jan- 
nopoulo. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers) The 
fascinating life story of a lady who was born 
in Braila, Roumania, raised in Greece, and 
finally came to America, settling near St. 
Louis. This charmingly written story is well 
illustrated in black-and-whites by the noted 
artist, William H. French. 


Roosevelt and Hopkinss An Intimate His- 
tory, by Robert E. Sherwood. (Bantam 
Books) Two Volumes. A cheap and handy 
edition of one of the indispensable works 
dealing with the personalities of the Second 
World War. 


Faint Clues and Indirections: Manuscripts 
of Walt Whitman and His Family, edited by 
Clarence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press) This scholarly 
edited volume presents the unpublished manu- 
scripts of the poet and a selection from the 
Whitman family letters now in the Trent 
Collection in the library of Duke University. 
Poetical manuscripts dating prior to 1855 
show the poet at work on important sections 
of “Song of Myself.” There is also a fasci- 
nating description of Whitman in 1849, made 
by a phrenologist who analyzed his charac- 
ter from his “bumps.” 


Presidents Who Have Known Me, by 
George E. Allen. (Simon and Schuster) The 
contents of this amusing and witty volume 
range from Allen’s part in a noted football 
game to his part in securing the 1944 vice- 
presidential nomination for Truman. The 
book fairly bristles with senators, lobbyists, 
politicians and what-not described by a man 
who works, eats, golfs and plays broker with 
them-—and keeps them laughing. 


Wind and Fogs A Novel, by George E. 
Raiguel. (Philadelphia: The Magee Press) 
An interesting and well-written book pre- 
senting some of the author’s interesting re- 
flections on life and its aftermath. 


Our Unknown Ez-President, by Eugene 


Lyons. (Doubleday and Co., Inc.) In this 
wholly admirable portrait of Herbert Hoov- 
er the author cuts through the anti-Hoover 
myths to uncover the great American and 
his exciting life story. 


The Poet of the Peoples An Evaluation of 
James Whitcomb Riley. (Indiana University 
Press) All future works on the poet will be 
influenced by the three splendid critical es- 
says that comprise the volume: “Riley as a 
Children’s Poet,” by Jeanette C. Nolan; “A 
Victorian American,” by Horace Gregory ; 
“The Frontier and J.W.R.,” by James T. 
Farrell. 


Americans Betrayed, by Morton Grodzins. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press) 
This important work gives the result of the 
disastrous political decision to evacuate the 
Japanese during the Second World War. 
The author presents a scholarly and fasci- 
nating account of the pressure politics re- 
sponsible for this decision. Americans are 
warned that this unhappy precedent is on 
the record and that some day any of us may 
find ourselves in the situation of the Japa- 
nese Americans after Pearl Harbor—dis- 
franchised, expropriated, and confined. 


100 Years of Baseball, by Lee Allen. (Bar- 
tholomew House) The author vividly pre- 
sents the intimate, dramatic story of our 
national sport with all its glamor, all its 
strife, and all its glorious memories. Mr. 
Allen pays respect to the men who have 
made baseball history . . . but only when 
respect is due. A MUST book for all li- 
braries, public and private, and ALL lovers 
of the great American GAME. 


Chariot in the Sky, by Arna Bontemps. 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co.) The 
exciting and charmingly written story of 
the eleven Jubilee singers who saved their 
college (now Fisk University) in Tennessee 
from closing after the Civil War and who 
made the Negro spirituals known and loved 
throughout the world. 


Let’s Look at the Record, by Thomas R. 
Amlie. (Madison: Capital City Press) This 
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scholarly and unique volume presents the 
record of the two major parties since the 
breakdown of 1929 and, particularly, pre- 
sents a complete record of the manner in 
which the representatives and senators have 
voted on some 666 key rol! calls. Indispens- 
able for anyone who wants to follow the 
activities of Congress thoroughly and in- 
telligentiy. 

Robert E. Lee, by Guy Emery. (Julian 
Messner) A well-written and colorful biog- 
raphy by a West Pointer from Virginia. 
Although written primarily for young peo- 
ple, it can be read with interest and profit 
by grownups as well. 


American Novelists of Today, by Harry 
R. Warfel. (American Book Co.) This vol- 
ume contains 575 factually accurate in- 
formational sketches of the life and writings 
of contemporary American novelists. In 
these thumbnail sketches the author shows 
wide research and high ability for condensa- 
tion. The vignette photographs with each 
sketch are exceedingly clearly printed. 


PAUSE AT HANNIBAL 
Edward McNamee 


He wrote his name across this river’s flow: 

Upon these bluffs: on his beloved town, 

With script so large posterity must know 

In farthest lands some tales of his renown. 

Man’s pilgrimage to boyhood realms begin 

Where small bare feet track cross a printed 
page, 

And culminate when chance brings one 
within 

Old Hannibal itself—our hero’s stage. 

Ah, true, a radiant art embellished more 

Than adolescents mischievous and bold; 

But who lines not, the diamond-dappled shore 

Where two immortals drift to sunset gold? 

Men pass; times change; a once proud na- 
tion lies ; 

But Mark—witH youth eternal—never dies. 


SUMMER’S FAREWELL 
Cora Plack 


Summer is on the wane, 
She turns to say goodbye 
To goldenrod by the hedges, 
A belated butterfly ; 
Lingers awhile in the garden— 
Caresses the last sweet rose, 
A mist of tears in her eyes 
As she silently turns and goes. 


BEFORE A BUST OF MARK TWAIN 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Look down upon my solitude today, 

From your high shelf, I seem to hear you 
say: 

I once was lonely, and the river called, 

But I was bound, by gyves of love enthralled. 

I could not weep for days of prankish fun; 

I diced with culture and you know who won. 

Think not I found that life was hard to bear, 

But witness my, too early, whitened hair. 

The books I left behind me were in part 

The chips from what was once a merry heart. 


From your high shelf you seem to chal- 
lenge me. 
Grieve not for loneliness, for you are free. 


TWO SUNBEAMS 
Robert C. Barnett 
Over the hills, one sunbeam goes, 


Over the ice, over the snows 
Over the river that onward flows 
To a sea beyond that no one knows. 


From earth to sky it spreads the day, 
From star to star it wends its way, 
To seek what infinite realms it may. 
Ah! it travels far, we can only say. 


Down the years the other glides, 
A friendly smile and a word besides, 
A kindly word that long abides, 
A whilom smile on memory rides. 


From act to act, from scene to scene 
Of Life’s stern drama, this radiant beam 
Of human sunshine reveals the gleam 
Of a heart within and a soul serene. \) 
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My First Publication 


John Cowper Powys 
(This fine piece begins a series by noted authors telling about their first book) 


I expect no author, however old he may 
grow, before death or blindness or complete 
dotage ends his career, can altogether forget 
his feelings at seeing his work in print for 
the first time. 


In the year 1896, when I was twenty-two, 
a thin little book of my verse, beautifully 
bound in a pale green cover ornamented by 
shining golden flowers, was published by 
William Ryder and Co. of London. 


The Booksellers’ reviewer enquired: “How 
many poets has England today? Has she 
half a dozen? Into this small exclusive circle 
Mr. Powys may perhaps ove day come.” 


So, indeed, I thought myself! And how 
well I remember being seated under one of 
those massive sea-breaking concrete groins 
on the beach at Hove, West Brighton, now 
officially known as Hove in the County of 
Sussex, and reading as only an author with 
his first work in print can read, quite alone 
and at an hour when that famous beach was 
practically deserted, and to no listener but 
“the windy surges,” the first galley-proofs 
of any book, not to speak of one of my own, 
which I had ever seen. What things of marvel 
galley-proofs are! Were the pages which in 
the middle of the Sixteenth Century Dolet 
and Rabelais read fresh from that German 
press of Sebastian Gryphius, in the French 
city of Lyons or Lugdunum, “ubi sedes est 
studiorem meorum,” as the latter calls it, 
more akin to a galley-proof or to a page- 
proof? More akin than to either of these, I 
daresay, to a Papyrus or one of Periclean 
age! 

The next time I had to read in proof 
printed thoughts out of my own head—the 
head of an actor and preacher rather than 
of an artist or thinker—was when in New 
York City my lecture manager, C. Arnold 
Shaw, who was like a brother to me, pub- 
lished my first novel, entitled “Wood and 
Stone,” and my first semi-philosophical 
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treatise, entitled “The War and Culture.” 
Thomas Hardy’s novels were the inspiration 
of the former work, and the bold but not 
very heroic desire to confound the Kaiser by 
challenging the cultural influence of Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg was the rather obscure 
purpose of the latter. 


In regard to “Wood and Stone,” whicti I 
was actually writing before the 1914 war 
broke out and when both my parents were 
still alive, I recollect so well going through 
certain moral tensions to which—(as I de- 
vour the fiction of the present day. with ex- 
actly the same greediness—though how dif- 
ferent it is!—with which I devoured every 
single one of Hardy’s works as they ap- 
peared, beginning with “Tess” when I was 
a preparatory schoolboy)—to which I can 
clearly see our younger writers, both male 
and female, are airily and lightly immune. 
How far ought I, I kept asking myself, as 
I was writing that first of my novels, and I 
shall hold to the end that my~novels, born 
preacher though I am, represent the most 
lasting as well as the most satisfactory way 
wherewith I have, according to that deep 
and world-old saying “earned my living,” 
how far ought I to allow myself vicariously 
to enjoy the wickedness of my wicked charac- 
ters when they really are feeling genuine de- 
light in genuine wickedness? I will only say 
here that neither in the case of “Wood and 
Stone” or “Rodmoor” did I decide that it 
was necessary to resist the temptation to 
enjoy vicariously the wickedness of my 
wicked characters. Of course, most modern 
readers will roundly protest at this point 
and indignantly demand: “What in the name 
of reason do I mean when I talk of wicked- 
ness?” That question I will answer at-once. 
I mean only one thing. I mean cruelty. Even 
the most modern of modern writers knows 
what cruelty is; and I would be surprised if 
such a one wouldn’t be driven, by. his or her 
conscience, to confess that in the course of 
his or her career, whether long or short: as 
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MARK TWAIN QUARTERLY 


an author, there have arrived moments when 
they have enjoyed their own descriptions of 
cruelty. 
‘ - Now this prolonged and imaginative crisis 
in my novel-writing came to an end after I 
had written the first two of my novels, 
namely “Wood and Stone” and “Rodmoor.” 
With “Wolf Solent” and “Ducdame” I 
entered upon a completely new fictional 
epoch in my attitude to literary descrip- 
tions of cruelty whether mental or physical. 
do not mean I avoided it as an element in 
life, but I avoided those peculiar and special 
aspects of it in which as a person, apart 
from authorship, I knew I might be tempted 
to derive pleasure. And ever since that ex- 
tremely uncomfortable tug-of-war in my 
lively imagination I have followed very craft- 
ily and cunningly a categorical imperative 
of my own in and out of those dangerous 
reefs and shoals. Of course, I’ve introduced 
plenty of wicked people and plenty of wicked 
doings. Who can be a proper novelist with- 
out including these? But since finishing those 
two first tales I’ve followed the compass 
needle of an extremely clear-cut difference 
between ocean-paths that to others might 
seem almost identical. 


And that the “sea-change” I went through 
as a novelist was neither religious nor anti- 
religious, neither orthodox nor heretical, is 
proved by the particular nature of one sea- 
track of escape in the difficult art of aes- 
thetic navigation which I worked out for 
myself by the use of some historical chart of 
those perilous waters that might very well 
have been written on papyrus for my especial 
help by Zenodotus, the greatest of the three 
famous Librarians of the angient Alexand- 
rian Library, and reached Weymouth Har- 
bour in a Carthaginian bottle, for the chart 
recommended neither the orthodox course 
nor the heretical course as the best sea- 
course for my particular temper but on the 
contrary, though I was writing prose, a 
purely poetic one. 


‘ In our next issue the late Rafael Sabatini 
will tell how he wrote his first novel. 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
(Continued from page 16) 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer, so that the 
devastating effects of his depiction of what 
a novel—rescue would involve are part of a 
well-formed pattern.” 


Confining himself in his writing “to life 
with which I am familiar, . . . to the boy-life 
on the Mississippi,”®° Mark Twain succeeded 
in recreating in The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn “the inward thoughts of a genera- 
tion” which he himself knew. A realist writing 
in the comic tradition, he drew on the “whole 
capital of the novelist, . . . the slow accumu- 
lation of unconscious observation—absorp- 
tion.”®! Realizing that the native novelist 
does not “try to generalize the nation,” he 
followed his own dicta by laying “plainly 
before you the ways and speech and life of 
a few people grouped in a certain place—his 
own place—and that is one book.”®? 


1. Alfred North Whitehead, “Science and the Mod- 
=. vonne. (New York: New American Library, 

. Lionel Prriliing, “Introduction,” The Adventures 
1948), pe vil, Finn (New York: Rhinehart, 

. Mark ain, “The Adventures of Huckleberry 
— a York: Rhinehart, 1948), p. 2. 


212. 
214. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King 
gt ost (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 


» Pp. 
. Of. Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s . 361. 
Adventures of Huckleberry 


» Pp. 
Ibid., pp. 145-146. Cf. p. 141. 
36. Ibid., p. 146. 


5. Ibid., p. 2. 
6. Ibid. pp. 2-3. 
7. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
8. Ibid., p. 11. 
9. Ibid. p. 65. \ 
} 10. Ibid., p. 88. 
| 11. Ibid., p. 88. 
12. Ibid. p. 88. 
| 13. Ibid., p. 89. 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19. Ibid., p. 214. 
20. Ibid., p. 214. 
i 
24, Ibid., p. 88. 
25. Ibid., p. 86. 
26. Ibid., p. 27. 
27. Ibid., p. 153. 
28. Ibid. p. 154. 
29) 
30 
31 
nn, p. 3 
32. Ibid., p. 232. 


MARK TWAIN QUARTERL' 


Ibid., p. 109. 

Ibid., p. 162. 

Ibid., facing p. xviii. 

Mark Twain, “Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offenc- 
es,” sg | Essays (New York: Harper Brothers, 


1900), 

Mark ain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Chapter 13. 

Mark Twain, “Letter to Andrew * The Port- 
able Mark Twain (New York: The hing 85, 
De Voto, p. 771. 


1946), edited by Bernard 
Ibid., p. 773. 
Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huck:eberry 
Finn, p. 13. 
Ibid., p. 234. 
Cf. Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's The $2, 121, 205-207. 

e Adventures of Huckleberry 


Mar Tom Sawyer (New York: Harper 
#1008), pp. 204-210. 
Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Chapters 34-40. 
Mark Twain, “A Letter to an Unknown Person,” 
The Portabie Mark Twain, p. 773. 

. Mark Twain, “What Paul Bourget ‘Thinks of Us,” 

Literary Essays, p. 146. 
. Ibid., p. 147. 
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Press, 1942. 

Farrell, J. T. ““Train’s ‘Huckleberry Finn’ and the Era 
He Lived In: In.” 2 Y. Times Book Review, Dec. 12, 

Pp 

Moore, O. Twain and Don Quixote.” PMLA, 
XXXVII, pp. 324-346 (June, 1922). 

Parrington, V. L. “Mark Twain.” Main Currents in 
American Thought, III. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Mark Twain.” Lite History of the 
United States, II. Spiller and orp, ed. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 
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THE WEST’S MOST DARING EDITOR 
(Continued from page 10) 


choly procession wound its way to the city’s 
outskirts, the fruits of King’s life were be- 
coming manifest in grim action, 


At the very moment when he was passing 
from the scene, his assassin and another no- 
torious murderer were being led to the gal- 
lows by the Vigilance Committee, an organi- 
zation that had sprung up overnight after 
the fatal shot. It is ironic that King, who 
had declared himself opposed to Vigilance 
methods, should unwittingly have roused the 
Vigilantes to life. It is likewise ironic that 
the Committee should have begun by making 
way with Casey, whom, according to the 
deathbed attendant, the Reverend William 
Taylor, King had wished to spare. But it is 
most ironic of all that the reforms for which 
King had fought were in part consummated 


through the extra-judicial violence of the 
Vigilance Committee, which for a time set 
itself up as a virtual state within a state, 
with armed troopers that seemed likely to 
oppose the government forces under General 
Sherman. In any case, whatever may be 
thought of the Vigilance Committee, it did 
for a time curtail vice and crime and limit 
corruption, And if conditions in San Fran- 
cisco never again quite reached the extremes 
against which King had campaigned, the 
credit is to be given to an editor who, with 
unbared fists, for the mere seven months al- 
lotted him, waged his lonely and seemingly 
hopeless fight. Doubtless, in the wide and 
varied annals of America, he is not to be 
reckoned among the great; yet if one were 
to seek a man whose forthrightness and cour- 
age show our country at its typical best, a 
man of that good homespun stuff and plain 
honest directness that have built empires and 
kept our institutions sound, one could not do 
better than to point to the almost forgotten 
figure of James King of William. 


TWAIN - CERVANTES 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mark Twain’s genius. In his Autobiography 
(vol. I, pp. 240, ff.) Mr. Clemens tells us. 
about his use of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
dedication to his books of poems as the pre- 
sumably original dedication to his Innocents 
Abroad: 


“It lay lost in some dim corner of my 
memory a year or two, then came for- 
ward when I needed a dedication and 
was promptly mistaken by me as a child 
of my own happy fancy.” 


In noting the similarity of Mark Twain’s 
work to that of Cervantes and perhaps the 
conscious or unconscious imitation of the 
Quixote we pay tribute to the genius of 
Mark Twain and to the undying influence 
that Cervantes has exerted upon the world. 
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THE MARK TWAIN GOLD MEDAL 


The Mark ‘Twain Gold Medal is awarded annually for outstanding achieve- 
ment in some cultural field. The award is announced at the Society’s Annual 
Mark Twain Birthday Banquet held in St. Louis, Missouri, on November 30th. 


The following members have received the Medal: 


19380 
1931 
1982 
1933 
1934 
1985 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


William Marconi (presented by Cyril Clemens) 

Charles Evans Hughes 

Rudyard Kipling 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt (presented by Cyril Clemens) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Stephen Leecock 

George Santayana (presented by Ambassador William Phillips) 
Robert Frost (presented by Cyril Clemens) 

Kemal Ataturk : 

Ramsay MacDonald 

Edgar Lee Masters 

Hilaire Belloc 

Stanley Baldwin (presented by Viscount Halifax) 
Winston Spencer Churchiil (presented by Philip Guedella) 
Cordell Hull 

Willa Cather 

John Masefield (presented by Viola Sackville-West) 

P. G. Wodehouse 

Jan Christiaan Smuts 

William Lyon Mackenzie King 

Jean Sibelius 


Herbert Clark Hoover 


In accepting the Medal, the former President of the United States id the follow- 
ing tribute: steers Sey been so completely American as Mark Twain. His porsapel 
of American life, with the most ——: humor jn our history, shouid make his works 
required Agog ~ every person who attains to education. It is good that his life 
and works are kept before the people.” 
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MARK TWAIN and HARRY S. TRUMAN 


by Cyril Clemens 


with foreword by Hon. Louis Johnson 


“Before I was twelve years old, I had read everything Mark Twain had pub- 
lished up to that time... .” —Harry S. Truman to the author 


A MUST book for all libraries and Mark Twain and 
Truman collectors. 
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_INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY 
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